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“THE FELLOWSHIP FOR A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER" 


A movement begun in the Fall of 1921 for the organization of a fellow- 
ship of socially minded Christian men and women, was consummated at Lake 
Wohonk, N. Y., on May 10-11. The new organization will be known as "The Fellow- 
ship for a Christian Social Order". A statement of its principles accompanies 
this number of the Service. 


The organization (and it was agreed that it should have the minimum of 
organization features) has two distinctive marks. First, it is to be a real 
fellowship. It proposes to work out its social ideals in a "fellowship of kin- 
dred minds" and to test all proposed solutions of social problems by group 
thinking. The men and women who compose the organization believe that fellow- 
ship is a spiritual exercise thet has creative power. They feel that isolated 
individual thinking, no matter how scientific, is inadequate as applied to 
problems which concern human life in its collective aspect. Secondly, the new 
fellowship aims to associate persons to whom the Christian way of life, as dis- 
tinguished from mere creed, ritual and organization, is mandatory and paramount; 
people who take the teachings of Jesus seriously with reference to concrete life 
situations. It will not "propagandize" for any particula: social system, but 
will study how to remove every obstacle in ovr present industrial and economic 
order to the progress of fellowship in the world. 


An executive committee has been created which will have authority to 
formulate plans of actions; also a national committee whose members have been 
chosen with a view to having representatives in every section of the country. 

The members of the national committee will act as interpreters of the movement 
and as conveners of local groups. The personnel of these committees as chosen 

at Lake Mohonk is stated in the accompanying folder. As indicated in the state- 
ment of principles, the Fellowship will especially seek a way to end all conflict 
between nations, races and classes. Its hostility to war will be as pronounced 
as that of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. In distinction from the latter, 

it advances no pacifist philosophy, nor any categorical judgment concerning the 
use of armed force as between nations under every conceivable circumstance, On 
the other hand, the high water mark of the conference at Mohonk was reached 

with the reading of a sweeping denunciation of war by Rev. William Austin Smith, 
editor of THE CHURCHMAN, which has been given, entire, to the religious press 

for release June 3. The Fellowship has been launched in @ crusading spirit. 


CHILD LABOR - IS IT TO RETURN? 


Chief Justice Taft of the Supreme Court of the United States on May 15 
rendered a decision that has set socially minded people thinking. The Court 
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has decided that it is unconstitutional for the Federal Government to levy a 
tax (10%), avowedly for purposes not of revenue but of prohibition, on the pro- 
ducts of industries employing child labor when sold outside the state in which 
they were produced, This law has been in operation since 1919. Mr, Taft says 
that "a court must be blind not to see that the so-called tax is imposed to 
stop the employment of children within the age limits prescribed. Its prohibi- 
tory and regulatory effect and purpose are palpable, All others can see and 
understand this. How can we properly shut our minds to it?" 


Justice Taft's decision has been accepted as based on a purely legal an- 
alysis of the law, unprejudiced, uninfluenced by any "interests". There seems to 
be little disposition to dissent from this decision on the part of those who most 
ardently desire the present abolition and the future prohibition of child labor; 
put rather a new determination to accomplish their end at all costs, and since 
all other expedients have failed, to advocate an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. The Republican platform of 1920 included the following declaration: 


"The Republican Party stands for a Federal Child Labor Law and for its 
rigid enforcement. If the present law be found unconstitutional or ineffective, 
we shall seek other means to enable Congress to prevent the evils of child 
labor." 


Since in almost every one of the 42 state legislatures in session in 
1921 some measure relating to child labor or child welfare was on the program 
it would seem that the public conscience is already aroused and that ratifica- 
tion would easily follow the proposal of a federal amendment that would for all 
time put an end to the labor of little children by placing every state on an 
equality in the production and distribution of goods where child labor might 
be employed. 


The National Child Labor Committee reports that because of the limited 
scope of the present federal law and the variations in the state laws one child 
out of every eight from the age of ten to fifteen years has been gainfully em- 
ployed outside the protection of federal or state laws: "Hach year 1,000,000 
boys and girls of these ages leave school to go to work, perpetually swelling 
the ranks of the great army of men and women handicapped in respect to health, 
education, vocational fitness. The greatest vocation of all is life and the 
ultimate employer is society." (Child Labor Facts, 1922) 


The general secretary of the Committee now declares: "In the states with 
lower standards than those provided by the federal law we may anticipate an im- 
mediate return to the employment of children for the maximum hours and at the 
M'nimum age the state law permits." This would mean that in some states chil- 
dren of fourteen years may work ten hours a day (54 a week) instead of eight; 
in North Carolina eleven hours a day (60 a week). In Georgia, Massachusetts, 
Uaine, Rhode Island, Florida and Missouri the mines and quarries may employ 
child labor, 


It is too soon to state definitely the effect of Justice Taft's decision 
upon similar existing legislation such as that levying a prohibitive law upon 
matches made from poisonous ingredients. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that it will not be retroactive. It will, presumably, establish a definite pre- 
cedent for the future. It has been pointed out that Congress has, with the ap- 
Proval of the Supreme Court, taxed state bank notes out of existence. The pres- 
ont decision, however, shows Clearly that even if that action be considered as 
purely regulatory it is in a field of undisputed authority on the part of 
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congress. There is a certain amount of philosophy revealed in the following 
paragraph of Mr. Justice Taft’s decisions 


"It is the high duty and function of this Court in cases regularly 
brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce seeming laws of Congress, 
jealing with subjects not entrusted to Congress but left or committed by the 
supreme law of the land to the control of the States. We can not avoid the 
duty even though it require us to refuse to give effect to legislation designed 
to promote the highest good. The good sought in unconstitutional legislation 
ig an insidious feature because it leads citizens and legislators of good pur- 
pose tO promote it without thought of the serious breach it will make in the 
ark of our covenant or the tarm which will come from breaking down recognized 
etandards. In the maintenance of local self government, on the one hand, and 
the national? power, on the other, ovr country has been able to endure and pros- 


per for near @ century and a half." 


"THE BLANKET EQUALITY BILL" 


The National Consumers’ League, 44 Hast 23d Street, New York City, has 
recently issued a pamphlet under this title that calls attention to a federal 
amendment proposed by the National Woman’s Party. The chairman of the National 
Council of the party stated recently: "The removal of all forms of subjection 
of women is the purpose +o which the National Woman’s Party is dedicated. Its 
present campaign to remove the discrimination against women in the laws of the 
United States is but the beginning of its determined effort to secure the free- 
don of women. .-. Its interest lies in the final release of women from the class 
of a dependent, subservient being to which early civilization committed her", 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the National Consumers’ League has 


commended the general aims of the rarty, but she says: "Women cannot be made 
nen by an act of the legislature, or by an amendment to the federal constitution. 


The effort to enact the Blanket Bill in defiance of all biological differences 
recklessly imperils the special laws for women as such, for wives, for mothers, 


and for wage-carners"™, 


The ""qual Rights” or "Blanket Equality Bill" proposed by the National 
Woman's Party offers an amendment to the federal constitution providing that 
"no political, civil, or legal disabilities or inequalities on account of sex, 
or on account of marriage unless applying alike to hoth sexes, shall exist with- 
in the United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction", and that "Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation", In 
addition to the general provisions embodied in the federal amendment, the mea- 
sures now being prepared for state legislatures, while adapted to local situa- 
tions, in general include provisions placing women on an eouslity with men in 
such matters as the exercise of suffrage; office holding; jury service; choice 
of residence: control of preperty, and of their own labor and earnings; freedom 
of contracts custody and control of children, their services, and earnings 
grounds for divorces immunities or penalties for sex offenses; cuarantine, ex- 
anination and treatment of diseases; etc. Clauses provide that "This act shall 
not affect laws regulating the employment of women in industry", and "All acts 
and parts of acts in conflict with any provision of this statute are hereby re- 
Pealed", The National Woman’s Party is actively engaged in promoting this 
amendment, and blanket bills for the various states. Thus far Wisconsin has 

bees the only state to pass such a bill (June 1921),-although Louisiana recently 


passed a number of the provisions. 
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The opposition is very earnest and very definite on the part of many 
gho have given it serious, expert consideration, The national Consumers’ 
League which has been at work for more than a decade to better, by legislative 
measures, the conditions under which women work, is opposed to it, The Na- 
tional League of Women Voters in April declared against it by a vote of the 
membership. This is the group that determines the policy of the organization 
for the ensuing year. The Women's Joint Congressional Committee, composed of 

a dozen of the largest and most representative women's organizations of the 
country has registered its opposition by a vote of the representatives of these 
organizations, voting as individuals. 


The opposition recognizes the unfairness of the present legal status 
of women but finds the issue greatly confused because legal experts are unable 
to determine the effect upon existing social legislation, now on the statute 
pooks by vote of the people, of the passage of such a Bill as this blanket 
measure, The New York POST for May 15 quotes Dr. Alice Hamilton, the only 
woman member of the Harvard Medical School as follows: "I am opposed to the 
blanket bill in so far as it touches the health of women in industry. I feel 
quite sure that it will imperil existing legislation safeguarding women, and 
that it will make it easy for State Legislatures to refuse to pass much-needed 
legislation in regard to night work, industrial poisons, and other dangers, 
in which our States are far behind Europe in protecting the health of women. 
lf you remove all civil disabilities by a blanket amendment, State Legislatures 
can say with perfect reason that until the Supreme Court has passed on it laws 
to protect women are unconstitutional". 


In New York TIMES of May 16, Dr. Hamilton is quoted as saying "This 
equal rights bill, in depriving women workers of protection by law, will do 

infinitely more harm than good. If we do not face the facts of nature we shall 
be doing these women the greatest possible injustice". 


The New York TIMES for May 16 also quotes Walter Wheeler Cook of the 
Columbia University Law School as saying that this bill would involve the 

courts, already choked with litigation, in an endless effort to interpret it 
correctly; and that it is going about the securing of women’s rights by the 
wrong method, The TIMES quotes Miss Frances Perkins, formerly of the New York 
State Industrial Commission as follows: “I have always fought for women's — 

personal freedom, but I am absolutely against this proposed measure. We must 
not apply the abstract theory of equality without thought of the special con- 
ditions in industry and in laws as they affect women”. 


In the pamphlets "The Blanket Equality Bill, Why it should not pass" 
and "Twenty Questions about the Federal Amendment proposed by the National 
foman's Party" Mrs. Kelley takes up the technical questions involved as to the 
status of existing laws relating to the support of wives by husbands, mothers’ 
pensions, the recently enacted Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy law, 

dower rights, age of consent, responsibility for illegitimate children, the 
Mann white slave act, the eight hour day and the six day week for women, etc. 
"The Supreme Court of the United States alone can give a final answer to legal 
questions raised by the proposed amendment." 


THE RAILWAY WAGE CUT 


The announcement made this week by the U. S. Railroad Labor Board that 
the pay of Maintenance of Way employes would be cut on July 1, an average of 
13.2 percent and that corresponding cuts for railway shopmen, clerks, telegra- 
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phers, CbCe, would be forthcoming, precipitates another railway crisis. At this 
writing the decision itself is not at hand and the position taken by the Board 
cannot be fully analyzed. As reported in the press, however, this cut, which 
will affect 400,000 Maintenance of Way employes, will mean that wages which now 
vange from 28¢ to 40¢ an hour will, after July 1, range from 23¢ to 35¢ an hour, 
The cost of living has receded, according to the latest reports, only 23 percent 
from the peak. It is obvious that many classes of workers affected by this de- 
cision will face hardship as a result of it. The Labor Board’s decision, which 
was concurred in by the public members and the railroad members and dissented 
from by the labor members, apparently rests upon the relation between wages paid 
on railroads and those paid in similar kinds of work in other industries. The 
Bosrd considers that even with the reductions ordered the Maintenance of Way 

nen will be a little better off than men doing corresponding tasks in other 


occupations. 


Tt is announced that the wage cut in the shop crafts will be ordered 
presently, over the protests of the labor members of the Board. In the meantime 
e strike ballot is being prepared for the Maintenance of Wage employes and other 
railway organizations are considering what course they will take. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemem now meeting in Houston, 
Texas, is reported in the press to be considering a strike upon the announcement 
of the prospective cut in their wages. This subject will be treated in greater 
detail in the next number of the Service. 


THE PINCHOT VICTORY 


The Pennsylvania Republican machine, supreme in that State since Robert 
I, Pattison was elected Governor on the Democratic ticket in 1891, has been de- 
feated by Gifford Pinchot through what appears to have been a combination of 
forces. Mr. Pinchot’s opponent, Mr. Alter, is a man of recognized high char- 
acter but in this contest personality ssemed to have figured little. The far- 
wers were with Pinchot and probably most of the miners (if for no other reason 
then that the operators were for Alter). The dry sentiment of the State and the 
wonen’s vote also contributed to Pinchot’s strength. These influences, coupled 
with a general aggressive reaction against an autocratic political organization, 
ave Pinchot a safe lead. Mr. Pinchot apparently gained strength also from his 
association with the career of Mr. Roosevelt. 


The significance o? the election appears to be not in its definite 
promise for a liberal regime in the State, since it takes more than a governor 

to determine governmental policy, but in its clear indication of a counterreac- 
tion from that wholesale country-wide trend toward political, social and indus- 
trial conservatism which was described by the word "normalcy". Liberals in gen- 
tral are finding much in this event to give them encouragement. 


MILITARISM AND THE SCHOOLS 


A rather startling story is told by Mr. M. H. Hedges, formerly of the 
English Department at Beloit College, in THE NATION for May 24, concerning the 
continuing influence of militaristic ideals thus long after the Armistice. It 
appears that the Rev. Russell H, Stafford, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, and an officer and chaplain in the 313th Medical Regiment, 
has fallen into disrepute through questioning the value of military training in 
high schools. Formal charges were preferred against the minister who was de- 
Clared to be “guilty of conduct unbecoming an officer", because while a reserve 
officer he opposed the policy of the War Department nek because he had associa- 


ted himself with an “objectionable element in the community", It is stated 
that the criticism of Mr. Stafford was based on the following remarks: 


"The mechanical obedience which military training develops discourages 
initiative. . It does not cultivate the whole body; it does not cultivate 
resourcefulness; and for this reason it is not the best preparation for war. 

The American soldiers in France were generally recognized to be the best fight- 
ers over there, and military experts attributed it to the fact that America is 
a nation of play. .. . Furthermore, military training suggests a glamor of 
yar, which everyone knows is the most disastrous error of civilization." 


To offset the influence of Mr. Stafford, another minister joined the 
adyocates of military training and pointed out the value of the Army in “the 
protection of life and property during those periods of violence when strikes 
ripen into defiance of the Government of the United States". Such a statement 
as this is obviously highly inflammatory in time of industrial disturbances. 
Representations made in this case indicate a development in one section of the 
country of a militaristic philosophy which it is difficult to believe is wide- 
spread. If this philosophy should come to prevail, our entire educational sys- 
tem from the high school up would be merely an adjunct of a system of military 
training. Mr. Hedges reports that the accused minister has the support of a 
very important section of public opinion. 


“A DEAD ISSUE" 


THE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT, Henry Ford’s paper, for May 27, has a lead- 
ing editorial under this title concerning prohibition in relation to current 
political contests. The editor points out that while a recent congressional 
byeelection in New York was hailed by opponents of prohibition az indicating 
repudiation of prohibition, the election of Samuel M, Ralston, a dry Democrat 
as Senator in Indiana, with anti-prohibition an explicit issue, has been 

received with complete silence on the part of anti-prohibitionists. The edi- 
torial concludes: 


"The truth of the matter is that the public will not consider prohi- 
bition as a live issue. Even those persons who profess the belief that the 
prohibition measure was a mistake refuse to let any worry over its passage 

interfere with thair 1922 digestion. Prohibition as a fundamental policy is 
settled, and the politician who tries to urge its repeal is arguing an issue 
as dead as slavery." 


“THE ETHICS OF THE PROFESSIONS AND OF BUSINESS" 


To this theme the May issue of THE ANNALS of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science is devoted. Representatives of a number of pro- 
fessions and several business men discuss the development of ethical standards 
ia their professions and the possibility of promoting a professional conscious- 
ness among business men. The significance of the volume is rather in its in- 
dication of serious thought and effort toward the development of ethical codes, 
than in any record of achievement. For the most part the results thus far 
appear to be meager. 


In introducing the subject, Mr. Robert D. Kohn, a New York architect, 
quotes freely from Mr. Tawney’s "The Acquisitive Society", in which the latter 
Points out the difference between the professions and business, in respect to 
ethical standards. Professor MacIver of the University of Toronto develops 
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this idea furthers: "When we speak of business ethics, we generally mean the 
principles of fair play and honorable dealing which men should observe in busi- 
noss. Sharp dealing, ‘unfair’ competition, the exaction of the pound of flesh, 
may be reprobated and by the decent majority condemned, but behind such an 
attitude there is no definite code which business men reinforce by their col- 
lective sense of its necessity and by their deliberate adoption of it as ex- 
pressly binding upon themselves”, In such an obviously ethical matter as the 
relation of employer to employe, Dr. MacIver asks where a code can be found. 
Waking use of Plato’s classification of the arts, be says that the ethical prob- 
lem of a profession is to reconcile the two "arts" involved in it, one of which 
has to do with the service rendered to the community and the other with the 
economic function of making a living. "I+ is the attempt to effect this recon- 
ciliation, to find the dve place of the intrinsic and of the extrinsic interest, 
which gives a profound social significance to professional codes of ethics". 


Much space is given to the ethics of law and of engineering. Mr. Henry 
Jessup advances a "decalogue of the professional obligations of the lawyer", 
and a similar code for the judiciary. He finds that "the courts, when unspurred 
by a bar of high ideals, have failed adequately +o regulate professional con- 
duct and therefore the bar must be so organized as to be self-disciplinary". 
Mr. Edward A. Harriman, discussing standards for judges, refers +o the charge 
that Judge Landis had dragged "the judicial ermine in the mire". He remarks 
that "the judicial ermine is simply used to dust off the home plute; which to 
the people at large seems a more important function than dusting off a law 
book", Mr. Julius H. Cohen supports the proposition that the “unlawful prac- 
tice of the law must be prevented". 


A very high ethical tone appears in the discussion of the ethics of the 
engineering profession. ‘The subject is treated by Mr. Morris L. Cooke, and 
other prominent engineers, Illuminating also is the discussion of the ethics 
of journalism. Reverend Samuel Z. Batten discusses the question of a profes- 
sional code for the ministry, setting forth the reasons for the slow development 
of an ethica? code in that profession. Standards for social workers are treated 
by Miss Mary Van Kleeck and Graham R. Taylor. 


The volume is a very important contribution to social ethics. 
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THE CORONADO DECISION 


Another celebrated case of much importance to the labor movement has 
been decided by the United States Supreme Court. On June 5, Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft delivered the opinion of the Court in the case of the Coronado Coal Com- 
pany, et al, against the United Mine Workers of America. The case came before 
the Supreme Court on a writ of error for review of a judgment of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit. The original complaint in this case was 
filed in September, 1914, It has taken nearly eight years to reach a final de- 
cision. The various legal processes involved do not need to be recounted. The 
mining companies sued the United Mine Workers for damages inflicted to their 
properties during a strike. The trial resulted in a verdict of $200,000 for 

the plaintiff. This was trebled by the Court, a counsel fee of $25,000 was 

added and accumulated interest to the amount of $120,600. This judgement was 
entered in November, 1917. 


The case involves three main points of interest: First, is an unincor- 
porated labor union suable in the courts? Secondly, was the International 

Union of the United Mine Workers responsible for damages in this strike which 
it had not authorized? Thirdly, was District No. 21, the district in question, 
of the United Mine Workers, responsible for damages under Federal law which the 
evidence plainly showed had resulted from their activities? 


The decision is an illustration of the difficulty of making legal mat- 
ters clear to the public. I+ was hailed as a victory for property owners as 
against labor organizations. It has also been denounced by labor representa- 
tives as destructive of labor’s rights. On its face the decision is a verdict 
in favor of the original defendants, the United Mine Workers, both the Inter- 
national Union and District No. 21. <A careful reading of Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft’s opinion indicates that the Court went a considerable length in defending 
labor’s interest. It decided definitely that the United Mine Workers was in no 
way responsible for the strike. Further, while the decision records that Dis- 
‘trict No. 21 was directly responsible for property losses by criminal means, 
the Court declines to give the plaintiffs a verdict for damages on the techni- 
cal ground that there was no evidence that the activities in question wera 
carried out with intent to interfere with interstate commerce or in a way that 
Would make such interference a natural result. In other words, the Court de- 

. Cided that guilty as the defendants were of criminal conduct, the case of the 

operators could not be sustained under the Federal law. 


Several portions of the decision relating to this'point are interesting 
aud important. The Court expressed regret that a verdict could not be found 

4gainst those guilty of wanton destruction of property and of murder, but stated 
that "it is of far higher importance that we should preserve inviolate the fund- 
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amental limitations in respect to Federal jurisdiction". The opinion states 
further, that “the intent to injure, obstruct or restrain interstate commerce 
gust appear as an obvious consequence of what is to be done, or be shown by 
direct evidence or other circumstances", if a verdict is to hold under Federal 
law. In reaching this opinion the Court was influenced by the local provocative 
circumstances of which it gives a faithful account. The decision says of the 
superintendent of the mine operations in question; "“Bache’s breach of his con- 
tract with the District No. 21 in employing non-union men three months before it 
expired, his attempt to evade his obligation by a hugger-mugger of his numerous 
corporations, his advertised anticipation of trespass and violence by warning 
notices, by @nclosing his mining premises with a cable and stationing guards 

with guns to defend them, all these, in the heart of a territory that had been 
completely unionized for years were calculated to arouse a bitterness of spirit 
entirely local among the union miners against a policy that brought in strangers 
and excluded themselves or their union colleagues from the houses they had oc- 
cupied and the wages they had enjoyed. In the letter which Bache dictated in 
favor of operating the mines on a non-union basis, he said, ‘To do this means a 
bitter fight but in my opinion it can be accomplished by proper organization.' 
Bache also testified that he was entering into a matter he knew was perilous and 
dangerous to his companies because in that section there was only one other mine 
ruming on a non-union basis. Nothing of this is recited to justify in the 
slightest the lawlessness and outrages committed, but only to point out that as 
it was a local strike within the meaning of the International and District con- 
stitutions, so it was in fact a local strike, local in its origin and motive, 
local in its waging, and local in its felonious and murderous ending". 


To the contention of the operators that the stopping of the mines pre- 
vented certain amounts of coal going into interstate commerce, the Court replies 
that this paltry 5,000 tons a week which the mines in question could produce, 
would not have a substantial effect on prices, and significantly adds: “Nor 

could it be inferred that Bache intended to cut the price of coal, His purpose 
was probably to pocket the profit that such a reduction made possible". 


As to the point of greater and more permanent importance, namely, the 
suability of a labor union, the Court acknowledges: "Undoubtedly at common 
lav, an unincorporated association of persons was not recognized as having any 
other character than a partnership in whatever was done, and it could only sue 

or bo sued in the names of its members, and their liability had to be enforced 
against each membsr™ but states that "the growth and necessities of these great 
labor organizations have brought affirmative legal recognition of their existence 
and usefulness and provisions for their protection, which their members have 

found necessary. Their right to maintain strikes, when they do not violate law 
or tho rights of others, has been declared. The embezzlement of funds by their 
officers has been especially denounced as a crime. The so-called union label, 
which is a quasi trademark to indicate the origin of manufactured product in 

wiiow Labor, has been protected against pirating and deceptive use by the statut- 
3s of most of the States, and in many States authority to sue to enjoin its use 
has boen conferred on unions. They have been given distinct and separate re- 
Presentation and the right to appear to present union interest in statutory ar- 
bitrations, and before official labor boards". 


A most formidable array of citations accompanies the decision to show 
that labor unions, although unincorporated, have a very distinct legal status. 
Of particular importance are the many decisions giving the right to labor unions 
to sus, to enjoin infringement of a registered union label. The decision also 
tites the Taff Vale case in Great Britain, recording with evident approval the 
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yords of Mr. Justice Farwell; "If the contention of the defendant Society were 
yell founded, the legislature has authorized the creation of numerous bodies of 
men capable of owning great wealth and of action by agents with absolutely no 

responsibility for the wrongs that they may do to other persons, by the use of 
shat wealth and the employment of those agents". 


The language of Section No. 7, Anti-Trust Law, is also cited as evi- 
dence that actions of associations, as well as corporations, are included in 
its scope. Cases are also cited in which “unincorporated associations were 
rade parties to suits in the federal courts under the Anti-Trust Act without 
question by anyone as to the correctness of the procedure". : 


Thus it appears as a result of this long awaited decision; first, that, 
at least with respect to the Federal Anti-Trust Law, a National Union is not 
liable for damages incurred by unauthorized acts of its members; secondly, 

that the Anti-Trust Law may be invoked against a labor union which illegally 
interferes with the business of a corporation, only when interference with the 
freedom of interstate commerce results, or the intent to interfere is clear} 
and thirdly, that the mere lack of incorporation on the part of a labor organ- 
ization does not exempt it from action under the Federal laws. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE COAL STRIKE 


The coal strike has entered its eleventh week. About half the coal 
reserves Of April 1 have been exhausted; Mr. Hoover has informed the Senate, 
in response to a request for information, that the Administration has used, 
yithout success, such powers as it at present has under the law to bring about 
a settlement. There has been another approach on the part of the Secretary of 
labor to Goal operators in the Central Competitive Field. ‘his has apparently 
been without success. ‘There are reports of informal conversations among oper- 
ators in different parts of the ccuntry looking toward making some compromise 
proposal. In the anthracite fields, no decision has beon reached although 
the conferences have not yet been terminated. The cessation of operation in 
anthracite fields is merely in the nature of suspension pending the renewal of 
the agreement. No strike order has been given. Apparently a formel strike 
my result in the not distant future unless some decision is reached. 


The most important recent development has to do with Mr. Hoover’s 
Decoration Day effort to bring about a limitation in the advancing price of 
coal. This effort was widely reported in thse press and resulted in an informal 
agreement, for which the Secretary of Commerce took personal responsibility, 
that the price of bituminous coal should not be advanced beyond $3.50 per ton 
at the mines. The way in which prices had bsen advancing is illustrated by 
figures given to the Senate on June 8 by Senator Sutherland of West Virginia, 
who was formerly an opera:or and who vigorously defended the operators in 
iebute. He states that the average price at the mines during recent weeks has 
been as follows: 


“leek of April 3 $2.06 Week of May 1 $2.67 


fleek of April 10 2.19 Week of May 8 2.78 
fleek of April 17 2.28 Week of: May 15 3.16 
of April 24 2.49 Week of May 22 3.67" 


In view of the rapid soaring of "spot" prices for coal (as distinguish- 
éd from regular contract prices) during the shortage of 1920, a limitation of 
$3.50 would seem to be a salutary guarantee. It appears however, on the 

other hand, that the maximum is tending to become the minimum price, Senator 
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falsh of Massachusetts created a sensation in the Senate on June 8 by oe ery 
for an explanation of coal prices and of the action of Mr. Hoover in setting 
a price which, he asserted, resulted in a sudden increase to the maximum namod. 
Senator Walsh was supported by Senator Borah. They presented testimony to the 
aifecs shat coal dealers had suffered drastic increases in'price immediately 
following the agreement reached with Mr. Hoover, an increase which in some in- 
stances changed the price at a single leap from $1.75 to $3.50, Mr. Hoover’s 
There was much dispute over the figures given, which differed so 
+o be inconclusive. The fact stood out clearly, however, that United 
ators were disputing about facts concerning which only fragementary, 
rsay, information was immediately available. 


Turning to the "spot" quotations in COAL AGE, an operators’ paper, we 
number of quotations for June 5, the week following Lr. 
conference, showed reductions, the June 12 report showed advances in 


7 


‘y instance. These prices went as high as $4.00 and $4.50, away be- 


vol 


maximum. 


AGH for June 8, reports the significant fact that "Connellsville and 

ivania operators want a maximum price of $4.50 a ton; the additional 
ve t ixed price for other regions being needed to defray the cost 
unrvds during the strike, and also to compensate for short running time.™ 


csnator Walsh and Senator Borah were very emphatic in demanding adequate 
3] of the pirgarrconespaiiey Senator Walsh insisted that the present 
the al industry is not temporary but continual and that as 
ent erprise in the is "If this question 
to take the coal indus- 
much as that result may be de- 
will take it into their own hands 
themselves if private en- 
them". Further, he said: "I believe the Govern- 
360 in oes sey: ‘Unless you settle this strike, unless you come 
tually satisfactory terms, rather than let people suffer, 
nave our people profiteered upon, we propese to step in temporarily 
his ce —— Calder of New York said: "It is the duty 
nad. tho Government to secure accurate ion concerning 
3s 2 nd perticularly to watch over and guard the peo- 
I agree with the Senator, (Mr. Walsh) too, that 
found it will not be long before the universal demand of 
cgyapel the Congress %o deal with this subject as they have with 
rundamental necessity} the people". 


THE TEXTILE STRIKE 


The textile strike which started in New Hampshire and Rhede Island on 
february 15th and later spread to other textile centers is still going on and 
there is no promise of a settlement 


n Manchester, N .H., where the mills of the Amoskeag Company - the 
. cotton mills in the world - are located, the strike was characterized 
‘Y peace end order until the first week in June. Efforts to bring the operetors 
én workers together made by local groups of ministers and by the Governor of 
the state failed when the operators refused to take part in any such meeting. 
(aay 3lst the owners of six plants (the Coolidge mill of the Amoskeag Company, 
the Nashua and Jackson mills of the Nashua Manufacturing Company, the Dover mill 
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of the Pacific Mills, and the Suncook and Newmarket mills) notified Governor 
Brown that they intended to reopen their mills on Monday June Sth regardless of 
the continuation of the strike and that at that time they would put into effect 
the wages and working hours announced on February 2nd, that is, a 20 per cent re- 
duction in wages and a working week of 54 instead of 48 hours. 


In New Hampshire the strike is being conducted by the United Textile 
Workers of America, The officials of the union have sought to bring pressure 
to boar on public opinion by the publication of such facts as they could secure 
on the financial condition of the industry, the profits and the effects of 
southern competition. They have asked the companies to submit to an investiga- 
tion and have offered to undergo similar investigation and to present any and 
all facts they have. The operators have refused to make public any such infor- 
mation and have refused to open their books. : 


The New Hampshire State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration has of- 
fered its services and the Manchester strike committee accepted the suggestion 
that the wage question be arbitrated. The owners of the mills have refused to 
submit this issue and the union refuses to submit the question of hours. 


On June 5th the mills were reopened as announced, with the exception of 
tho Suncook and Newmarket plants. The latter opened the next day. Compsrativee 
ly few reported for work. Press reports announced that only 110 of the 13,000 
employed by the Ceolidge mill returned to work and some of this number walked 
out again. Only a handful returned to work at the Dover mill and they all 
walked out again. On June 6th a crowd of strikers gathered in the streets of 
Manchester near the Coolidge mill. Some one threw stones. It is not known how 
this started but the police quickly arrested five of the strikers. Fourteen 
other arrests were made the same day because police orders te "move along” were 
not obsyed. On the night of June 6th the members of the Board of Strategy of 
the Manchester strikers were arrested. No formal charge was preferred against 
them and thoy were released the next day under bond. 


During the strike the United Textile Workers have held a weekly open 
air mass weeting in Manchester. Because of the disturbance on June 6th with- 
drawal of the permit for these msetings was ccentemplated. A hearing was held 
on the matter before the Parks and Playground Commission on Saturday morning 
June 10th, Tha chief of police appeared to protest against the granting of the 
permit, representatives of the United Textile Workers appeared to urge that 
it should bs granted. ‘The Rev. Horbert A. Jump, pastor of the Hanover Street 
Congregatioual Church, appeared as en interested citizen. Mr. Jump has kept in 
tlose touch with the strike from its inception and has been active in trying 
to bring about a settlement. At the request of the commissioners Mr. Jump pre- 
sented his opinion which was in part as follows: 


"{ thought this morning to read over the article of the Constitution of 
the United States that bears on the matter, before coming down to the City Hall, 
and I find the first Amendment reads as follows: 

"'Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 

press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble’. 


“And it occurs to mo tnat to deny our fifteen thousand striking operatives the 
tight to continue in the future their series of law-abiding and orderly meet- 
88 for popular education on the issues of the strike, would be a supreme dis- 
aster, Almost every striker now is a law-respecting and law-obeying citizen. 


the fact that there was no slightest resistance offered to the police the other 
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dey when arrests took place; the fact that union officials have heartily cooper- 
ated according to the testimony of the chief himself in the maintaining of law 
and order - these facts are to the credit of the leaders of the strikers, and 
they stand for law because they believe it to be impartially administered, 


"But if now something is done that makes these strikers believe with any 
show of reason that henceforth the official government of our city is not trying 
impartially to administer the law but is trying to take sides against them and 
devrive them of their inalienable rights as free American citizens, then we have 
brought into our problem a new and altogether dangerous element. And inasmuch 
as all the sixteen meetings held have counselled law and order, would it not be 
a very hard decision to explain,. if now suddenly the people are robbed of their 
right to assemble and talk?" 


The permit wes granted with the provision that only local speakers might 
address the meeting. 


In Rhode Island the strike has been in progress since February. The 
conduct of the strike is divided - the Amalgamated Textile Workers are in charge 
in the Pawtuxet Valley and the Unitec. Textile Workers in the Blackstone Valley, 
but both are working for ths same ends. The issues of the strike here are prac- 
tically the same as in New Hampshire, a 20 per cent wage reduction and the in- 
crease of working hours from 48 to 54 per week. Ths State Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation made three attempts to end the strike by mediation or arbitra- 
tions Twice both parties refused the proposals offered. The third time the 


workers agreod to the arbitration of the wage issue but the mill owners refused. 


The announcement of wage reductions reacted strongly in the Pawtuxet 
Jalley in favor of union organization. Commenting on this aspect of the situa- 
tion, the New York TIMES said on March 9, 1922: "Wage reductions have been a 
boomsrang for the employers. The spontaneous uprising of their unorganized 
worxers has spread throughout the valley tying up practically all the mills. 
The operatives have flocked into the union ranks and this district is today the 
stronghold of organized labor in the textile industry of Rhode Island." In the 
Blackstone Valley the tie-up was not so complete, as some of the larger mills 
there made no attempt to reduce wages. Due to fear of disorder National guards- 
fon, lucluding two cavalry troops and a machine gun company and hundreds of de- 
puty sheriffs were put on duty in the Pawtuxet Valley. There have been some 
disturbances in Rhode Island in contrast with the order in New Hampshire. Two 
milis have been bombed but responsibility for the bombing has never been satis- 
factorily fixed. 


On April 29th deputy sheriffs in the Pawtuxet Valley began serving evic- 
tion notices on families living in company houses. On May 2nd the first evic- 
tion took place. The household goods of the family of one of the strikers were 
removed Curing the absence of the family from the Hope Company's tenement in Hope 
Village and according to the report in the New York TIMES of May 3rd, they were 
left "on a public highway 1,000 feet away. Chief of Police Riley of Scituate in 
which Hope Village is situated, declared that if the goods were not removed 
within twenty-four hours he would sell them at public auction." This was pre- 
vented by the action of the union in securing temporary quarters and helping the 
femily move their possessions in. Plans are being made to establish a tent col- 
ony. On June 5th Justice Tanner of the Superior Court granted an injunction re- 
straining the B.B. & R. Knight, Inc., from svicting tenants from its houses in 
Pontiac or Natick for non-payment of rent or any reason. The order was issued 
while evictions were in progress at Pontiacs; a copy of the order was carried to 
the scene and the work stopped. 
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The issues of this long drawn out strike were discussed and data on 
wages presented in the INFORMATION SERVICE for March 15. 


"THE SERVICE MOTIVE" 


The NORTHWESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for June 7, in commenting on the 
gvanston Conference on "Christianity and the Economic Order",* cites an article 
‘n the Chicago HERALD-EXAMINER, criticising Mr. W. P. Hapgood of the Columbia 
Conserve Company of Indianapolis who addressed the conference on "The Profit 
Motive". The article criticised Mr. Hapgood thus: "The ‘service motive’ in 
pusiness and industry — what does this jargon come to? Simply, that a man 
should do business for the benefit of others rather than himself; that he 
spould work with his hands or brains for other men’s families as much as for 
his own; that he should devote himself just as eagerly to accumulating surplus 
profits or wage-savings for a man in California as for himself in Illinois; that 
just as he Loves and serves his wife and children in his business efforts he 
should love and serve his neighbors, his neighbors’ neighbors, his fellow coun- 
trymen and the human race. 


"But why all these words about a business theory that will not work? Be- 
cause this business theory is being spread abroad every day by just such men as 
are quoted at the beginning of this article; because it is the red thread that 
runs through coal strikes, building strikes and all the other industrial turmoil 
of the days because the more widely it is preached the more difficult it is to 
restore pexce in industry and order in business, to their usual courses of prog- 
rass, good living, prosperity and happiness; because it retards the solution of 
all the problems that must be solved if the nation’s business is to come back 


to normal conditions." 
THE RAILROAD WAGE CUTS 


on account of the difficulty in securing copies of the recent decisions 
of the Railroad Labor Board for full analysis, and because of the serious aspect 
which the whole situation is taking on, a@ special supplement of the INFORMATION 
SERVICH will bse devoted to this subject. This supplement will appear ina few 
days. 
IN THR MAGAZINES 


THE CENTURY, June, 1922, Nancy M. Schoonmaker,- "Masaryk’s Fight for 
God: It’s Expression in the New State of Czecho-Slovakia". An inspiring account 
of Presideat Masaryk’s life as concerned with the evolution of the new, compos- 
ite nation of Czecho-Slovakia. Through and away from the German materialism in- 
to which he had come, on with fine reasoning and clear logic, he led them (i.e. 
his students) awey from their atheism to a finer faith, which was at the time, 
manv of them confess today, something in the way of an uncomprehending, blind 
following, but which latér maturity has been able magnificently, +o justify. 
vee ‘Masaryk's fight for God' they called it at the timo. ... It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the rage of lesser priests, politicians, sociclogists, and 
economists who heard forever thundered at them that their work, their theories, 
‘acked the fundamental essential, a consciousness of God.... Politics, yes; but 
Upon tho foundation of brotherhocd, National independence, yes; but with every 
tan sharply aware that independence will not praserve the nation. The nation 
lust preserve its independence, a nation made up of men who live righteously. 
Love of Country, yes; but enlightened as to faults as well as to virtues." The 


*A special supplement of the INFORMATION SERVICE reporting this conference is 
in preparation. 
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author relates Dr. Masaryk’s activities in leading the new nation into world 
recognition, and his constructive work in inaugurating universal suffrage, and 
social and industrial legislation with provision for a single standard of 
morals, control of venereal diseases, and an educational program far in advance 
of many other countries, 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, June 1922, Charles Rumford Walker - "The Open- 
Hearth Furnace, A Chapter in Steel, II". The first in this series was reviewed 
in the INFORMATION SERVICE for May 15. In this issue Mr. Walker gives an idea 
of the hugeness of the steel industry, "It was like modeling Niagara with a 
wave of the hand", he says. His experience in working under a foreign-speaking 
boss made him realize that “Most of the false starts, waste motions, misunder- 
standings, fights, burnings, accidents, nerve wreck, and desperation of soul 
would fall away if there were uncerstanding -- a common language, of mind as 
gell as of tongue." An excellent description of what the heat, and the long 
day, and the “one day off every two weeks" mean in the human life of the worker. 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, June 1922, Theodore Cooke Taylor -- “The Labour 
Crisis". "A plain business man", the author of this article calls himself, 
"vith half a century’s experience as a large manufacturer and employer of labour 
aud thirty years’ experience of profit-sharing and labour copartnership." He 
stresses the nosed of increasing production and so lowering prices without less- 
ening actual wages. Socialism is not the cure, capital is necessary, and right 
relations between employers and employes. “Hmployers as a class should be will- 
ing to go to the very edge of serious loss before asking the workman to take a 
lower rate of wages. After all it is one of the functions of capital to bear 
the brunt of bad times .... Have employers in time past done all they covid to 
deserve the sympathy of their workers when bad times come? Have they voluntarily 
(nxt compulsorily) shared their prosperity with their employes? Or have they 
given them just as much (and no more) remuneration as would secure their ser- 
vices? ... I recommend to all other employers what I have for thirty years past 
practised myself. As the head of one of ths oldest and largest woolen manufac- 
turing concerns in the country (i.e. England) I declare without hesitation that 
our system of sharing with our workers all profits over five per cent is of the 
utmost moral and material value and never more so than to-day. If ali employers 
had in good times shared their profits with their workers this time of transition 
from higher to lower prices need not have been as it now is one long period of 
bitter struggle, individual suffering and national loss." 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, June 1922, Vladimir Korolenko "Guilty!" The 
author was an exile in the Siberian tundras under the tsars, an ardent champion 
of the revolutionary cause, who found himself, in 1917, antipathetic to the new 
regime. These letters of his were recently smuggled abroad, and are now being 
printed as translated by Alexander Kaun. According to Mr. Kaun they present 
"the gravest indictment of the Communist policy, and the most authoritative and 
irustworthy as yet". The prophecy, says Mr. Kaun, made by Kcorolenko in these 
letters nas been fulfilled, In some respects the things he criticised have 
been remedied; but the lack of freedom of speech and press still exist in the 
Russia of to-day. 

THE CENTURY, June 1922, Bertrand Russell, in collaboration with Dora 
Russell - "How Can Internationalism be Brought About?" Discussion of the 
Sconomic and political status of the nations of the world, America the natural 
leader, the creditor of Burope, with her economic resources and “her white 
population superlatively skilled, energetic and physically courageous". He 
criticises the nationalistic point of view as opposed to the generous cooperation 
possible between nations in the interest of the maintenance of peace -- sharing 
of economic resources, trade opportunities, etc.. America, considered as world 
unit should be looked upon as comprising the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
America and Russia are the great independent, self-supporting powers of the 
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present day, while China is the center of world politics. An interesting 
speculative article forecasting as to future possibilities in the relative 
status of nations. 

SCRIBNERS, June 1922, Louisine W. Havemeyer - "The Prison Special". In 
this article the author gives her personal experiences as a militant suffragist 
in the National Woman's Party during the Wilson administration when the mili- 
tants held their famous parade in Washington, served prison sentences in con- 
sequence, and toured the country afterward on the "Prison Special” in behalf _ 
of the suffrage amendment. 

HOMILETIC REVIEW, June 1922, “Social Christianity". "Social Christian- 
ity" is the title of a Department of the Homiletic Review which carries inter- 
esting articles on varied phases of the adaptation of religion to social life, 
treated historically. The June number carries two articles on God and Evolu- 
tion; one by William Jennings Bryan entitled "Moses to Darwin" the other enti- 
tled "Darwin’s Theory of Natural Selection" by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. Other 
issues have contained the following: "Historic Landmarks of Civic Liberty"; 
"Pree States of Greece"; "Rome, the Twelve Tables and the Jus Gentium"; "Magna 
Charta, Documents of the Stuart Period and the Reform Bill", etc. 


